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REVIEW 


Of Narrative of the Anti-Masonic Excite-| 
ment, in the western part of the, State of New | 
York, during the years 1826, °7,8, and a part | 
of 1829. By Henry Brown, Esq. Counselior at. 


Law.” Batavia: Adams § M’Cleary, 1829. ! 
pp. 244, | 


Nothing is more natural, than that an associa- 
tion for convivial, scientific, or charitable purpos- 
es, shoul! wish to cultivate esprit du corps, sodalt- | 
ty, and an exclusive regard for the members. ‘T'o | 


have certain peculiar words, or signs, known only | 
to the initiated, by which they may instantly dis- 


criminate each other amidst the crowd of strangers, | 
1s a natural adjunct to the general intention. Em-_ 
blems and badges will appear striking and agree- | 
able, or puenle and unworthy, according to the! 
temperament of the beholder. From their being | 
adopted by all governments, by all religions, by | 
all scientific institutions, and by alinost every con- | 
siderable association, that has ever appeared, it) 
would seem, that to adopt them fell in with the | 
general bent of human nature. ‘he church has | 
its symbols, the government has its ensign. Our | 
country has its eagle, its stars and stripes, the Bri- 
tish navy has its green and blue, and the masons 
have their square, compass and ornamented apron. | 

njoying, perhaps quizzing, the strained eves and | 
‘the eager and wondering gaze of the people at, 
the long and gorgeous procession, it is natural that 
masons should have assumed a look of peculiar 
and knowing solemnity, while descanting upon an 
origin as old as the world, and the architectural | 
Orders, and the historical inscriptions of the pillars 
of Seth. There can be no doubt in truth that 
Adam and Eve were masons, as well as carpenters | 
and tailors. 

But we do not believe, that any intelligent ma- 
s0n ever attempted to trace its origin beyond the 
authentic records of the order. ‘These, we appre- 
hend, do not ascend beyond the fourth or fifth 
Century. They have unquestionable evidence 

Owever, that even then the institution was con- | 
sidered as having its beginning lost in the unre- | 


| 


.corded ages that preceded them. 
century to the present, the most wise, en} giitened, © 
—-S= [and distinguished men in Europe, and in recent| 
days in America, have extended the scroll of the, 
‘order with their names; and perhaps no society) 
' = | ever existed for such a lapse of ages with so little | 
Sd = | question of its innocence, its objects and mot:ves, |, 
=| Nor is it in the darkest suspicion of the most! has existed from the earliest periods of Kin :lish his- 
brooding and gloomy mind, picturing human na-| 


joining state, and so on, the obligation weakening| 
as the circle broadens. 


‘their own, have acted in conformity with the 


ture in the colours of its own consc.ousness, to be- 


| lieve, that hundreds of characters known to us all, | 
crowned with the name of Washington, would), 


. 
have belonged to the society, and honored its in-| 


stitutions, if they had not known it to be at least 
innocent, 


et of general and speculative masonry, as regards 
religion, isthe broad foundation of pure and sim-! 
ple theism, that it might embrace the people of all 
religions and all countries, who acknowledge and 


aciore one God, Christians acknowledge and adore | 
the same ; and masons, in doing so, do no more} 


deny the truth and importance of revelation, than 
the former. 


Bible, as their book of worship--and we all know, | 
with how much deference and reverence it finds a/| 
place in their process.ons. Beside this, we know | 
that they profess a peculiar and most solemn re-/ 


to the suffer.ng and decayed members and rela-_ 
tives of their society. We know more. We know 


that they practice a noble and godlike charity to 


From the fifth! 


brightest and most glorious names, wh ch has I-ft 


~Dominie, 
We have understood, that the fundamental ten-| 


with a compass and square and other devices 


{ 
We have understood, that the masons | 
of christian Europe and America adopt the whole | 


sponsibility of never ceasing charity, particularly | 
_ doctrine he abhorred, 


The word secret is a terrible word, but only to chil- 


and unquestioned character choose to meet, than 
our chemical! and oth+r manufactories have to in- 
scribe on their entering gate ‘no admittance.”— 


dren, gossips and bigots of an unguiet coscience, 
who think al human nature as dark as their own 
bosoms. Who would believe, that society which 


tory, which has enregistered in its archives the 


innumerable records of the noblest charities, and 
upon which, as a body, harm has not yet been 
proved, would have been exposed in these days to 
the same sort of spirit which heated the tongs of St. 
invented thumb screws, and burned 
witches, merely because they choose to walk in 
procession, now andthen, to wear fine aprons, 


painted or embroidered on them, and to meet by 
themselves without the admission of unitiated in- 
truders? 

it isnot at all strange, that there should be 
fools, knaves and bigots in the world; for they 
have always existed, and in numbers too great for 
the peace and order of society. Nor is it strange, 
that in the time of St. Dominic and John Calvin, 
and King James and Queen Mary, it should have 
been held sound doctr ne and true orthodoxy, that 
to place the outer man on a slow fire would strong- 
ly tend to enlighten his mind into the trath ofa 
it is not strange that pa- 


gans should have persecuted catholics, and catho- 
lcs protestants, and protestants episcopalians pro- 


| 
the prisoner, the widow, the orphan and the poor, | 


which ought to endear them to all who love their | 


kind and respect those who are engaged tn the ho- 
liest of all duties, the relief of Human misery. 

Now this society has seen fit to have festivals 
and anniversaries, 


_bidden and unexpected visitants interd.cted as 


strongly by good manners, as per-ons not masons 
are from entering lolges by the tylers? The ma- 
sons apply their charity in the first instance to 
their own members, and their relative. Does not 
christianity enjoin its firsts and most particular dis- 
tributions to those who are 
faith? And it :s not uttered as an oracle, when we 
say, that if all associations relieved the m serable 


man race would be succoured. 
imparted to man this propensity to associate in 
smaller social circles, and to be more strongly tm- 


testant puritants, and protestant puritan’s protes- 
tant quakers, Persecution was the sp rit of the age. 


wonderful William Penn was e!mogt alone in 


has generally cast it. 


{ 
| 


_ his age, in hs compact and sublime phrase of ex- 
| pres-ing the grand principle of toleration, in’ the 
Is it alone in ths? They car- | 
ry badves and emblems. Do not mechanical, ph’-- 
_losophical, literary and other societies do the same? 
They meet by themselves and keep out intruders. | 
Are they alone in this? Does not every private cit-| ion of the times. Thore was nothing strange in the 
izen have h's circle, ane is not the intrusion of un- | gloomy and terrible delusion of w.tcherait, under 
-which so many innocent victims suffered. 
not the delusion of the ill fated town of Salem a- 


of Pennsylvania. Persecution was deemed a 
proper resort for the inculcation of a doctrine; and 
it isnotat all strange, that the great mass of the 
people should be led away by the prevalent opin- 


it was 


lone, where the opprobrium of publ c¢ sentiment 
But it was the folly of the 


age. Peopie believed in ghosts,gob!ins, and haunt- 


ed houses, in signs, omens and death watches; and 


of the househoid of | particularly, that Satan was a wonderfully active 


personage, entering into old women, squaws, and 


“nezress’sof preference, and to believe in Witch- 
of their own number—all the miserable of the hu-. craft was only to adopt a prevalent spirt of the 


Providence has. 


times. But it is strange, and passing strange in 


this age, that any order of things, cr any class of 
men, could have got up a_pros:riptive crusade a- 
_ pressed with the sympath es of that circle, for those | 


wanst the fraternity of masons, merely because 


wise purposes, that regulate the whole economy of | there is much reason to believe that a sina'l number 
the universe. Cosmopolites, in loving every body, | of foolish and misguided men, under wild and mis- 


care for nobody but themselves. Our first duty is | taken notions of mason.c responsibility, carried off 


to relieve our own miserable; next those of the ad- |, a certain Mr. Morgan, leaving the natural infer- 


| 


1} 
We are bound by a much || murdered. > fi 
stronger obligation to convert our own heathen, | rage of the kind, with which public opinion has 
‘than those of the Gentoos. Hence, the masons charged masonry; and their is reason to believe 
beginning, not terminating their charity wth. 


| 
| 


ence from his disappearance, that he has been 
it is, for aught we know, the first out- 


it will be the last. ‘The most obtuse and stupid 
among the fraternity have read a lesson upon the 


order of providence, christianity, and sound dis- } subject, which we should hope would not require 


cretion. 


'| to be repeated. 


From the excitement which has 


Masons have their secrets, and so has every well || been created upon the subject, and the manner in 


ordered family; and it is as impertinent for the un- | wh'ch this excitement has beendirected, one most 
‘initiated, to wish to pry into those of the former, | useful lesson has been taught. 
as it is for gossips to interfere with the privacy of | just as much disposed to persecute now as he was 


It is, that man is 


the latter. Noman hasany more right to disturb | in the times of Nero, St. Dominic, or Mary of En- 
the privacy in which an association of men of fair! gland. Our security against its outrages 1s Our 


GE 
2 
Mm MASONIC, IS A “‘ SOCIETY WHOSE LIBERAL PRINCIPLES ARE FOUNDED ON THE IMMUTABLE LAWS OF TRUTH AND susTicE.”— Washington. ta 
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laws, our admirable laws; the increasing enlarge-| 
-mentof the public mind, the growing conviction’ 
that to roast aman, to torture him, to calumni- | 
ate or vilify him, to take from hm his stand.ng 
or his income, will not at all alter his opinions: 
for the better, if they are wrong, but from the na-. 
tural stubbornness of the human character, fitting. 
it to resist oppression, tend to fix him more un-| 
yieldingly in these opinions. . 
We see clearly, that even yet itis not supere-| 
rogation to speak, and and write, and legislate) 
against the blind, relentless an desolating spirit) 
of bigotry and persecution. When we see, what. 
a pestilent fever of anti-masonic excitement has’ 
been g 't up in thiscountry, how it has been got 
up—against what objects it has been directed, | 
what other views have been incorporated with it 
how ancient and knowing ladies and man gos-' 
sips, and fierce priests, and sly and wicked politi-| 
cans have operated upon the nob.lity of the ten) 
thousand, let us not congratulate ourselves that’ 
the Pop'sh plots, Cocklane ghosts, witches, 


| book, that was announced, even at the expense of | 


morals, his principles hanging loosely about him, | 


and stimulated by vile companions, he proposed to | 
disclose the secrets of masonry,in hopes,no doubt,to | 
make an immense fortune out of the gaping brute. 
curiosity of the vulgar. He was such an instru-, 
ment, and this enterprize was such a material as 
precisely suited ‘:iller’s purposes. 

The great body of respectable masons treated 
the matter, as was wise, with silence and con-. 
tempt, wishing it left to its natural progress and. 
issue. Not so with a few indiscreet and officious | 
members. The assertion that the late De Witt. 
Clinton, as the head of the Grand Lodge in New-_ 


York, issued a masonic edict for suppressing the 


life, is too monstrous even to gain credit for a mo-, 
ment, and could not be possible, for the Grand 
Lodge was not in session from the annunciation of 
Morgan’s intended disclosure to the time of his ab- 
duction. The author gives a sensible and well 
written article, wh chhe pulished at the time of 


haunted houses and possession of Satan have) 
wholly gone by. 

Let him who standeth firm and fearless in the 
confidence of his innocence, and wonderful illu- 
mination of these days, take heed that he do not, 
fall under some combination, to prove him a} 
wicth,a conjuror, ora heretic. Notwithstanding 
our contiguity to milenium, there are sufficient. 
numbers of rogues to raise the hue and cry, and. 
sufficient numbers of dupes not a whit more en-, 
lightened than they of the day when Salem witch-| 
es werehung. No event in our times has more. 
clearly proved all this, than that one, the fame of 
which has filled our land, and been blown by. 
the trumpet of a hundred thousand pamphlets, 
to say nothing of the newspaper flourishes and! 
the reports of trials. These are the engines, | 
however a certain portion of the community may 
despise them, that move the physical power of the | 
country. ‘These are the thermometers that indi- 
cate the existing moral and political temperature 
of our times. 

The book before us seems to usa fair and dis- 


assionate and well authenticated history of the | fit to return! He was tried and acquitted. | 
forgan affair upto the present time. A very |inimediately upon h's discharge, was arrested for a_ 


brief and succinct chronicle of the more promi-. 
nent features of this business, and the anti-mason- | 
ic excitement, is all that we deem of sufficient. 
general interest to abstract from the book for our 
readers. | 
The credit of the origin of this mighty affair is 
clearly ascribable to a certain Colonel Miller--: 
an ‘‘able editor” of the ‘Republican Adv.” a man_ 
of whom our author says little good, describinz | 
him as possessed indecd of respectable talents, but 
with a great deal of cunning, familiar with the 
arts of designing men freed from all religious scru-. 
ples, and of course ready to hoist sailto a breeze 
from any point of the compass. Embarrassed in 
his circumstances, inattentive to business, intem- 
perate in his habits, he saw by intution the use 
that might be made of Morgan and an anti-mason- 
ic excitement. 
William Morgan was born in Culpepper conn-| 
ty, Virginia, fifty-four years since, and in 1819, 
he married Lucinda Pendleton,of Richmond, Vir-. 
ginia. Of the fifty accounts of his previous life no. 
one has any claims to authenticity. In 1821, he) 
removed with his wife to York Upper Canada, 
where he commenced business, asa brewer. His. 
brewery was destroyed by fire; and reduced to 
‘poverty, he moved to Rochester, in New-York, 
and thence to Batavia, where he remained until, 
his abduction in 1826. Hehadacommon English, 
education, and was pleasant in his manners, ex- 
cept when intemperate, which he was toa great 
degree, conducting towards his family and others. 
in thos: seasons, like other men of similar habits. | 
Miller and he were both masons. Morgan is, 
supposed to have received his first dislike to ma-| 
sonry from his name having been omitted as a! 
member of a chapter of masons (chartered some-| 
where about 13825,) in consequence of his intem-' 
perate and unwworthy habits. Being of dissolute_| 


| the commun ention,the purport of which was to in- 


culcate upon masons to let the book take its course. | 
Had the advice been followed, the whole thing. 
would long ago have sunk into oblivion, and Mor- 
gan would have lived and died in quiet and ob-— 
security. 

Morgan’s intended work, it seems, was in pro- 
gress of publication in Miller’s printing office. A_ 
few inconsiderate and officious members of the, 
masonic body concerted, in an evil hour, a plan 


| rowed of one Kingsly, a tavern keeper at Canan-, 
small debt due another taverner, and committed 
jtion, began to figure as a witness in the case, 


| whose evidence was rejected in the court on the 


‘and to attach to his confederates a most attrocious 


charged, 


for the suppression of a work, which if left to it-. 
self, would undoubtedly have fallen dead born 
from the press. Forty or fifty persons assembled 
at Batavia, and attempied to destroy the oifice 
where the manuscript, or the nearly published 
work was supposed to be. ‘This project failing, 
some other miscreants attempted to burn the office. 
A number of Masons joined in a printed notice, 
offering a reward of a hundred dollars forthe ap-. 
prehension of the incendiaries. 


In {826 Morgan was arrested for petit larceny. 


The ground of the charge was, that he had bor- 


‘daigua a shirt and cravat, whicn he had not seen 
But 


to prison. About this time a certain Giddins, in- 
famously famous, as concerned in Morgan’s abduc-. 


ground of his being an avowed atheist. He seems. 
to have been desirous to become, what is known 
in common parlance by the name state’s evidence, 


guilt, in which, by his own confession, he had the’ 
chief share. 

The next morning after Morgan’s imprisonment | 
at Canandaigua, acertain Lawson paid the small 
debt, for wh ch he was imprisoned and he was dis- 
Immediately upon his discharge he was. 
seized, forcibly thrust into a carriage, and driven. 
to Fort Niagara. Notwithstanding Giddins’ tes- 
timony; nowithstanding the various printed and 
oral declarations, that he has been seen living, and 
been found dea:l, all authentic ground on which to | 
trace his fate any further, entirely fails. It is prob- 
able in a high degree, that he was taken across the | 
Niagara into Upper Canada. He has never return- | 
ed_ and this seems to offer a degree of probability | 
that he was in some way despatched, though 
there are not wanting thousands of instances of 
persons in his situation, and of his standing, who. 
have wished to have the impression of their death. 
that they might emigrate, and transmigrate, and 
come out unknown, and unquestioned, under a- 
nother name, and to enact another part in life. 


[ To be continued] 


The richest genius, like the most fertile soil, 
when uncultivated, shoots up into the rankest 
weeds; and instead of vines and olives for the 
pleasnre and use of man, produces to its slothful) 


MASONIC ENGAGEMENTS. 
Mmebhers of the masonic society are charged with 
entering into dark, mysterious oaths and obliga- 
tions, binding each other in fetters to th eir future 
blind fate—to war fora brother, be his course 
right or wrong, against the laws of God and man! 
If this charge were true, then indeed, ought even 
a Wasmineron, a and a Ciinton, to 
stand condemned before the world, how long so- 
ever their bones may have mouldered in their 
graves. But itis fulse. A Mason is bound by 
our ancient Constitutions-which remain from age 


to age in their principles unchanged—‘‘to defend 


a Brother, and give him notice of any danger or 
injury wherewith he may be threatened to enable 
him to escape the same, ag far as is consistent with 
honour, prudence and the safety of religion, mor- 
ality and the state, BuT NO FURTHER.” (Ma- 
sonic Constitutions, by Harris, 37.) “They are 
to be good men and true; strictly to obey the 
moral law; to be peaceable citizens, and cheerful- 
ly to conform to the laws of the country —not to be 
concerned in any plots or conspiracies against 
government, but patiently submitto the legisla- 
tive will--to pay respect to the civil magistrate; to 
work diligently, live in credit and act honorabl 
with all men.” (ibid $4.) ‘They shall be true 
loyal citizens, without treason or any falsehood, 
and shall give information of a treason or treache- 
ry of which they may have knowledge to the civil 
magistrate; and shall be true to one another; that 
is, every Mason of the Craft that is accepted and 
allowed as such, shall do unto a Brother Mason as 
he would that a brother should do unto him.” 
(ibid 22.) ‘*At home, and in their several neigh- 
borhoods, they are to behave as wise, and moral 
men; they are to study the preservation of health, 
by avoiding irregularity and intemperance, that 
their families may not be neglected nor injured, 
or themselves di-abled from attending to their ne- 
cessary employments in life. ‘They are not to 
confine their charity to the reliefof a particular 
individual, nor to the brethren of their order, 
but liberally extend it, so far as they have ability, 
to all mankind; always relieving the distressed, 
and consoling the afflicted, and living up to the 
golden rule of loving their God with all their 
heart and their neighbors as themselves; cultiva- 
ting brotherly love, the foundation and the cap- 
stone, the cement and glory, of this ancient Fra- 
ternity; avoiding upon every occasion, wrang- 
ling and quarrelling, slandering and backbit ing.” 
(Ancient charges, found in all our Monitors and 
Charts.) These are extracts from our most ancient 
constitutions and charges now extant, and which 
have beenheld as tan» Marks forthe Craft for 
centuries, unchanged and unchangeable with 
terms and seasons; and if they do not present ex- 
cellent, yea, admirable instruction, for moral and 
civil conduct, I confess myself no moralist or 
statesman. 

Is it possible that we should promise before 
God and man, to be good and true in all our re- 
lations in life; and in our Lodges bend our cun- 
ning to the devising of plots and stratagems 
against the State; or the inventing of schemes of 
immorality, irreligion or crime? Could such a 
system of duplicity, founded as it must be,in the 
violation of the dearest rights of man, have exis 
ted through all the revolution and mutations of ci- 
vil government, in all countries, wherever it has 
pitched its tent; through all the persecutions, tri- 


als, atilictions and inquisitions, it has undergone: 


—-[ ask, could such a system,founded in the deep- 
est and deadliest ‘fraud upon the purest feel- 
ings and most vital interests of humanity,exist un- 
der such pressure and torture, for thousands of 
years, without the least development of facts. oF 
of testimony, to demonstrate its evil and_perni- 
cious properties? Yet the Masonic Society has 
so long existed and flourished, notwithstanding It 
has often been upon the wheel and the rack; and 
still, like pure gold, it shines the brighter and 
brighter the more friction you apply to it. It must 
be pure or such would not be its duration. 
There is one important fact well known to the 


owner, the most abundant crop of poisons.——Hume. 


world, which ought tocarry conviction to every 
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eabideed mind, of the absurdity of this charge; || 
and that the highest penalty, ever inflicted by the | 
Fraternity on its members, for any misconduct, || 
however gross or criminal, is expulston--a_ public | 
testimony to the world at large, of the entire dis- || 
unity of the Society with the offending member. 
No severer punishment was ever found embra- 
ced in our constitutions or laws, or ever inflicted, | 
under any circumstances; for none severer could 
be invented for upright and honorable minds; 
and none severer are we authorized by the laws 
of God or man to inflict. That wedo not even 
pretend to hold our brethren by any other than 
VOLUNTARY TIES, is manifest also, from the fear- 
lessness and vaunting style, with which many 
soi-disant Masons have challenged. the displeas- 
ure, and even the ‘‘vengeance” of the Frater- 
nity—Another interesting feature of our brother- 
hood, should satisfy the most scrupulous that we 
are nvt bound in such fellers; and that we do not 
dwell in terror, or restraint, among ourselves; 
nor combine to intermeddle with the rights of oth- 
ers in any shape; is, that al the same time we dis- 
caid politics and disputative theology, itis made 
the duty of every menber of the Fraternity, to) 
watch over the moral conduct of his brother--to 
have a brother’s eye toall his behavior and con- 
versation—to admonish him wherein he sees him 
err; and if he will not reform, to make known h:s 
back-sliding to the Lodge, and ifhe be still irre- 
claimable, in any vice, immorality or offence, 
against the laws of God or man, wh:ch would dis- 
honor the characterof an upright, virtuous citi- 
zen; it is the brother’s duly, however painful, to 
raise his voice for his expulsion, and declare to the 
world, his disunity with one so derelict of Ma- 
sonic duty. If this be evidence of being bound 
in fetliers, to stick to a brother through good and 
through evil; and that we are in astate of bon- 
dage one to another; thenin fact, is the charge || 
richly merited: otherwise it is false and ground- 
less. No--instead of Masonry binding fetters 
upon its members, it makes them Free; and a 
Brother well knows, if the world does not, or will | 
not believe-—-no man on earth is so free asa Free} 
AND ACCEPTED Mason. 
There is nothing whatever in our constitutions | 
or laws, or in his obligations, to bind a Brother 
even to a continuance within the pale of the Lodge 
of which he may be a member, a sinzle moment | 
beyond his free will and pleasure. He may with- 
draw at his own option: and whenever his intEG- 
RITY AND FORTITUDE Shall fail him,we have no 
bond to restrain his renunciation of the Craft and 
abjuration of his fidelity:—Having thus divested 
himself of all power over the INCOMMUNICABLE 
Mysteries of the Order, and of all that can bind 
the heart ofman to its plighted faith, we leave 
him to the felicity and glory of his prototype, Hip- 
parchus, a Pythagorean, ‘‘who, having out of 
spleen and resentment,violated ard broke through | 
the several engagements of the Society, was held | 
in the utmost detestation; expelled the school as 
one most infamous and abandoned; and as he was 
dead to the principles of virtue and philosoy hy, | 
hada tomb erected for him, according to their! 
custom, as though he had_ been naturally dead. 
he shame and disgrace that justly attended 80 | 
great a breach of trath and fidelity, drove the | 
unhappy wretch to such despair, that he proved. 


the shore of the Isle of Samos.” 


iL The Editor of the Ulster Palladium savs 
that Solomon 8 1 


take orders jn the Protestant Episcopal Church!” 
; here is probably about as much truth in this, 
$ there is any thing that Southwick utters. © 


say, innumerable d ic ht; 
€ degrees—-and you are ri¢ht; but 


am ri 
and the wor mright too, in saying that the best 
J€ct of their lo 


well-timed. 


in the garb of an angel of light, was deceiving the na- 
tions, and these miguided philanthropists blended to- 


Order of Illuminati was wholly of a secret nature, it 
clusion that all who wereentrusted with, and dis- 


ists and Conspirators. Inthe French Revolution,that 
greatest of political struggles, many masons, (strange 


| stages. When it became evident to a demonstration 


| politican writers, and wrote of these false ma- 


fice, taking the advantage of an unfortunate occur- 
‘sown executioner; and so abhorred was even his || rence, have attempted its extermination; and where 
memory, that he was denied the rites and cere-|. 
monies of burial used to the dead in those times; | Culcating counter principles and enforcing opposite 
Instead of which h’s body was suffered to lie on) 

‘ ‘anarchy and irreligion. And yet Anti-masons pretend 
ito fear what they have never realized; but are perfect- 


outhwick, ‘* not long since receiv- | 


eda pressing invitation from New-England, to 


-mences with your third letter, [take upthat produc- 
tion, and am happy to find that you have quoted pret- 
etween the ee __|\ ty liberally from Professor Robison’s Proofs. When 
he best and the worst, there are, you ‘Ispoke of Illuminism as having but one system, yon 


: : ‘a more just representation of the subject. Now, Sir, 
st differ only in one thing—in the ob- | ; er 


ve.—-Lavater. 


For the Masonic Mirror. | 
TO REV. MOSES THACHER, | 
LETTER I 
Rev’p. S:r,—It was with reluctance that I, in the 
first instance, opposeu my feeble pen, toa writer of 


your celebrity, and were it not for the palpable jus-— 
tice of my cause, | certainly should desist from farther | 


‘writing on the subject. After perusing your **Let— | 


ters on Freemasonry’’ with some attention, Lam | 
brought irresistibly to the conclusion, that you have. 


misrepresented and wronged the Institution, by insid- | 
iously blending it with a system which every virtuous 


soul must abhor and which, as | shall humbly attempt \ to atheism and complete skepticism. The systems of 


to show, the genuine principles of Freemasonry ever | 
did, and ever must detest. Atter some deliberation, 
1 have determined to pass over those pages in your 
pamhpblet which are devoted to personality,—reply- 
ing only to so much of it asrelates to the necessary 
connexion which exists between the orders of Freema- 
ry and Illuminism. And, Sir, 1 not only regret my 
want of ability and information to do justice to the 
undertaking, but 1 also lament that unavoidable cir- 
cumstances have delayed the appearance of these let- 
ters for so long a time after their formal introduction. 

When the publication of your ‘*Leiters on Freema- 
sonry’’ was first announced,I predicted that you 
would labour much to prove that there exists a sym- 
pathy, a sort of necessary connexion between a sys- 
tem, having for its object the advancement of virtue, 
knowledge, and happiness—and one whose principles 
are based upon irrel gion and faction. It was ex- 
tremely natural to conclude, from the virulence which 
you had recently manifested to the Order, that you 
determined to inflict as great a wound as_ possible 
And though I find nothing new in your extracts and 
observations, yet, as both are calculated to confirm 
those who are willing to embrace an opinion, merely 
because many plausible things may be urged in its fa- 
vor, so both, at this crisis of events, are very artful 


That Freemasonry, in former days, has caused some 
alarm is not to be wondered at, if we consider the}! 
dreadful effects of its perversion. That Professor | 
Robison and the Abbe Barruel should have erred +o 
exceedingly in their representations of the Order may | 
very readtly be accounted for, when we recur to the | 
appalling times in which they wrote. It was during | 
the reign of terior. Thrones were falling, altars pro | 
faned, and one of them literally wrote within sight of 
the blood shed in in torrents by the guillotine. Satan, 


getber inone common mass of iniquity, the virtuous 
and the profligate, the genuine and the false. As the 
is easy to conceive why these men came to the con- 
posed to keep a secret should be classed with Athe- 
if there were not) some entire Lodges were found in 
the ranks of the ‘‘Jacobin Club.’? The news came 
a cross the Atlantic and made a great noise in this 
Country, before either you or 1 existed, though it is 
probable both of us may have some faint recollection 
ofthis Anti-masonic excitement, in some of its last 
that Professor Robison and the Abbe Barrvel were 
sons, the eye of jealousy was directed to other obhects 
and the institution has enjoyed a long season of pros- 
perity and repose, until some political aspirants to of- 
they have succeeded in injuring its interests by in- 
partizans, they have invariably introduced a state of 
ly blind to the existence of a monster, a demon who 
is preying on the very vitals of the political, moral, 


and rellgious prosperity of the people. 
Finding that. the subject’ of Dluminism com- 


observe that if I had said systems, I should have given 


if names are not systems, then it follows that I am 


‘the same creed, and having the same general ubject 
in view, cannot strictly be designated as so many dif- 
ferent systems, however diversitied may be their ap= 

-pellations. Nations apply names to forms and sys- 
tems, which are suited to the idiom of thier language. 

I was at a loss,for some time, to conceive what benefit 
could accrue to your cause by making these nice dis- 
tinctions, until it occurred to me that it might be very 
convenient to make the Institution of Fieemasonry 

one of those sysiems. You proceed to give me the 

‘definition of the term Illumimism, and observe that it 

‘is a popular name for Infidel Philosophy, comprising 

‘all its doctrines, and shades of doctrines, from deism, 


‘this philosophy are exceedingly various, and so art- 
fully either contrived or adopted as to deceive if pos- 
sible the very elect. I speak of systems belonging to 
‘Illuminism as either contrived or adopted; because 
this infidel philosophy has indeed contrived some, and 
adopted others,already fitted for its reception.’? No 

Sir, L am perfectly free to admit that the Iluminees, 
-afier they were suspected of mischiet,very gladly ‘‘ad~ 
opted,’’ the masomic system; or, rather, they chose 
to veil their real designs by an act of fraud and hypo- 
\¢crisy. ‘They found it very convenient to substitute 


lawless bandits and conspirators. When you speak 
of some system being ‘‘adopted,’” andothers ‘‘contri- 
ved,’’ | thik you have, unwittingly drawn the line 
of distinction between the genuine and the false with 
a critical exaciness. The Illuminees, after artfully 
‘tadopting’’ the Masonic system, were under the ne- 
cessity of “‘contriving’’ others, befure they could car- 
ry their impivus schemes into successful operation. 

When the essence of that profound system of ini- 
quity becanie generally understood by genuine masons, 
you seem to admit that some sort of a separation took 
| place. Your words are these, ‘‘it is true they event- 
‘ually formed distinct, and what have been called Illue 
minated Lodges; but they still kept their hold upon 
the mother institution.’? Why should they not? They 
had experienced the salutary effects of a guod name, 
and wished to retain it,even after their ‘*mother’’ had 
utterly disowned them. 

Both Robison and the Abbe Barruel inform us _ that 
the Jesuits, as well asthe Illuminees, coveted the 
Masonic name One Loyola, a Spaniard, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, attempted to resusci- 
‘tate the Romish Hierarchy, by instituting this order 
ofmen He located missionaries in all those places 
which were of trading and commercial importare;— 
consequently the Order soon accumulated vast wealth 
‘and as he employed none but the most artful and in- 
‘sinuating, it soon acquired great influence. For a 
‘time, the deadly wound, which Luther and other re- 
formers had inflicted upon the Roman Beast, was 
‘imperceptibly healing untilthe active vigilance of 
‘their successors fully developed the system, and made 
\it necessary for the Jesuits to take another mask. 
‘Accordingly they seized upon the Iustitution of Free- 

Masonry;but meeting with a decided repulsion, they 
had the magnanimity to relinquish their hold upon 
‘tthe mother institution,’? and commence open hostili- 
ties. 

| [have carefully attended to your quotations from 
Professor Robison, and am more than ever confirmed 
in the opinion that, had he wrote in less appalling 
times, those maternal features, which his vivid and af- 
frighted imag:nation has traced, would not have oc- 
curred. As he is occasionally constrained to admit 
that it is the character of false masonry which he delin= 
eates, I cannot but think that had his situation been 
more elig:ble, he would uniformly have doneso. From 
the mistakes of Professor Robison, and others, we 
should learn wisdom. We should learn that there is 
no ivetitution, however pure its principles, and how. 


ever it may enrol the names of the wisest and best of 


men, but may be very plausibly denounced in a time 
of virulent excitement. 

| Tam, Sir, very respectfully yours &c. B. 

| The Anti-Masonic editors say that Ma- 
‘sons are bound by oaths, and seceding masons 
say they are not. Now, which is to be believed? 
We wonder if the next cegree they reveal will not 
tell; for this contradiction, spoils both stories. 


| The true secret of happiness is to be well with our 
minds. The vexation which we must expect to happen to 


us from without, will often throw us back upon our- 


correct. Different associations of men, all holding to 


selves; it is good to have there an agreeable retreat, 


a name, which had never been recorded inthe list of 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

We are glad to see something like good sense in 
the maxims given relative to the treat. ent that 
husbands and wives should observe towarcs each 
other in nearly all the sage say ngs, on th.s sub- 
ject, the wife is regarded asa sort of domestic u- 
tensil a kind of dependent, who has nothing to do. 
but comb the children’s heads, (taking care not to 
comb her husband’s) cook the dinner to a turn 
for his surly lordship, receive him with sniiles, 
though he is ever so crabbed, and make a low 
courtsey and a ‘thank you Sur,” if he conde- 
scends to give her a look that would sour more 
cream than a thunder gust. ‘Phe gentleman has 
nothing to do but fold his arms, and suffer his wite- 
to busy herseli in pleasing him. He is to kick o- 
ver the mop jail when be pieases, upset the tea’ 


table when it suiishs humor, heep his wife up all 
night to receive him with smiles when he comes 
sta_gering home from,bis ciubs, and the poor lady ; 
is to take all the biame of his being a disagreeabie, 
discontented, mulsh fellow, if after all her pa-’ 
tience she cannot succeed in making any thing of 
him. | 

It is high time this Turkish doctrine was explo-. 
ded. ‘The husband has duties to perform to make 
home agreeable, as well as the wile. He should’ 
consult her happiness quite as much as she does his, 
and make as many sacrifices in her behalf. 
trne the husband often requires to be humored to. 
prevent him irom acting the brute, because there | 
are an hundred good wives, where there is one! 


good husband, and a sensible woman, if she be | 
cursed with such a yoke fellow, will strive for her. 
own sake and that of her children tosoften down | 


his asperities. But we like not this doctrine which 
imposes the whole task of making home happy, u-, 
pon the female. It seems to sanction the conduct | 
of the husband who makes no eflort io perform his | 
part, and to furnish him an apology for indulging 
in ill temper, and then blaming his wife for not, 
making him good natured. 

In the following, from the U. 8S. Gazette, we 
find some advice on this topic in exact accordance | 
with our own views. | 


RULES FOR HUSBANDS. 


1. A good husband will always regard his wife 

- as his equal, treat her with kindness, respect, and 
attention, and never address her with an air of 
thority, as if she were, assome husbands appear to , 
regard their wives, a mere housekeeper. 

2. He will never interfere in her domestic con-. 
cerns, hiring servants, &c &c. 

3. He will always keep her liberally supplied 
w:th money for furnishing his table in a style pro-| 
portioned to his means, and for the purchase of 
dress suitable to her station in life. 

4. He will cheerfully and promptly comply with 
all her reasonable requests, when it can be done | 
without loss, or great inconvenience. 

5. He will never allow h:mself to lose his tem- 
per towards her, by indifferent cvokery, or irregu- 
larity in the hours of meals, or any other misman- 
agement of her servants, knowing the difficulty of 
making them do their duty 

6. If she have prudence and good sense, he will 
consult her on all great operations involving the 
risk of ruin, or serious injury in case of failure.— 
Many a man has been rescued from ruin by the 
wise counsels of his wife. Many a foolish husband 
has most seriously injured himself and family by 
the rejection of the advice of his wife, fearing lest 
if he followed it he would be regarded as ruled by 
her. A husband can never procure a counsellor 
more deeply interested in his welfare than his wife. 

7. If distressed, or embarrassed in his circum- 


1. A good wife will always receive her husband | 
with smiles—leave nothing undone to render home |, 
ayreeable--and gratefully reciprocate his kindness | 
and attention. 

2. She will study to discover means to gratiiy | 
his inclinations, in regard to food and cookery: in| 
the management of her family; in her dress, man- 


{ 


TOM SHERIDAN. 

‘Lom Sheridau (who, to km@nuess of heart and 
Sweetness Ol disposition, added social talents,which, 
iH not of the high and comman@ging Order of his 
jather’s, were infinitely u ost agreeable to those 
who knew him )used to tell a story for and against 


it 


stances, he will communicate his situation to her 
with candor, that she may bear his difficulties in| 
mind, in her expenditures. Women sometimes, | 
believing their husbands’ circumstances to be far 
better than they really are, expend money which 
cannot well be afforded, and which, if they knew. 
their real situation, they would shrink from expen-. 
ding. | 


ners, and deportment. 

3. She wili never attempt to rule, or appear to 
rule herhusband. Such conduct degrades hus- 
bauds—and wives always partake largely of the 
degradation of their husbands. 


with his wishes--and as far as possible anticipate 
them. 


5. She will avoid all altercations or arguments 


jleading to ill-humor--and more especially before | 
‘company. 


6. She will never attempt to interfere in his 


business, unless he ask he: advice or counsel, and 


will never attempt to control him in the manage- 


ment of it. 


| Should difference arise between husband and 
wife, the contest ought to be, not who will display 


| the most spirit, but who will make the first advan- | 
‘There is scarcely a more prolific source of 


unhappiness in the married state than this ‘ spirit,’ 
the legitimate offspring of pride and want of feel- 
ing. 

| Perhaps the whole art of happiness in the mar- 


‘ried state might be compressed in these two max- | 


\ims—** Bear and forbear”—and * let the husband 
‘treat his wife, and the wife treat her husband with 
as much respect and aitention as he would a 
strange lady, and she would a strange gentleman.” 


Beaury.--'There are two kinds ef beauty; the 


| one terrestial, the other celestial; one the quality 


of the body. 
and mortal;the other the quality of the soul; 
unchangable and immortal; originates in heaven 
and aspires to the place of its birth. This seems 


| to linger in the body, with reluctance, anxious to 


escape from confinement, and ascend to the skies. 
‘Thence the mild and benevolent beaming of the 
speaking eyes; lience the eloquent blood that 
mounts mtothe face, that animates the counte- 
nance, with colours perpetually varying,yet always 
lovely; hence the quick irregular pantings of the 
breast, and the glistening moisture of the lips and 
eyes, which look as if the soul were always on the 
wing, and fluttering to escape from its prison 
‘house. PETER PENSE. 
Oct. 5th, 1829. 


Marriages.—Look at the great mass of mar- 
riages weichiakes place over the world; what 
poor, contemptible, common place affairs they 
are! A few soft looks, a walk, a dance, a squeeze 
of the hand,and a popping of the question, a pur- 
chasing of a certain number of yards of white sat- 
in, a ring, a clergyman, a stage of two in a_ hired 
carriage, a night ina country inn, and the whole 
matter isover. For five or six weeks two shee- 
pish looking persons are seen dangling about on 
each other’s arm looking at waterfalls, or making 
morning calls, and guzzling wine and cake; then 
every thing falls into the most monotonous 
routine: ‘The wife sits on one side of the hearth 
the husband at the other, and little quarrels, litte 
pleasures, little cares, and little children, gradu- 
ally gather roundthem. ‘Thi$ is what ninety-nine 
out of ahundred find to be the delight of love and 
matrimony. 


As we see some ground that have long laid idle 
and untilled,when grown rank and fertile by rest, 
to abound with and spend their virtue in the pro- 
duct of innumerable sorts of weeds and wild herbs, 
that are unprofitable, and of no wholesome use; e- 
ven so it is with wits, which if not applied to some 
certain study that may fix and restrain them, run 
into a thousand extravagancies, and are eternally 
rov ng here and there in the in xtricable Jabyrinth 
tiess imagination.—Montaigne. 


4. She will in every thing reasonable comply |) 


From which it is inseparable,fading |. 


to know what 


‘Humseit, which we shall take leave to relate. 

| He was staying at }oor Lora Craven’s at Ben- 
thaws, (ur rather Hamstead,) and one day proceed- 
ed on a shooting excursion, like Hawthorn with 
only * his dog and bis gun,” on foot and unatten- 
ded by companion or keeper; the sport was bad— 
the biids tew and shy—and he walked and walked 
ib search of game, until unconsciously he entered 
the Gumains of some neighbourng squire. 

A very short Ume after, he perceived advancing 
towaids hin, at the top oi lis speed,a jolly com- 
jortabie iooking gentieman,fellowed by a servant, 
armed, as it appeared, for conflict. ‘Lom took up 
posilon, anu waited the approach of the enemy. 

** Holio! you sir,” said the squire, when within 
half earshot, **‘ what are you doing here, sir, eh?” 
am shooting sir,” said ‘Lom. 

 Doyou know where you are sir?” said the 
“squire, 

tam here, sir,” said Tom. 

Here, sir,” said the squire, growing angry, 
do you know where here @s hese, sur, 
are my manors; what aye think of that, sir, eh?” 

** Why, sir, as to your mannets,” said ‘Lom, ‘I 
can’t say that they seem over agreeable. 
| ** don’t want any jokes sir,”’ said the squire,-- 
haie jok s. Who are you, sir--what are you?’ 
Why, sit, said ‘my name is Sheridan 
--lam staying at Lord Craven’s—-1 have come out 
for some sport--l have not had any, and! am not 
/aware that i am trespassing.” 
| ‘ Sheridan?’ said the squire, cooling a little, 


oh, trom Lord Craven’s, eh’--Well, sir, could 
know that--l-—”’ 

No” said ‘Tom, but you need not have been 
in a passion.” 
| *“Notin a passion! Mr. Sheridan,” said the 
\squire, you don’t, know, sir, what these pre- 
serves have cost me, and the pains and trouble | 
have been at with them; it’s all very well for you 
to talk, but, if you were in my place, | should like 

you would say upon such an occa- 

sion.” 

| ‘* Why, sir,” said Tom, ‘if I were in your 
place, under ali the circumstances, | should say-- 
/i am convinced, Mr. Sheridan, you did not mean 
‘to annoy me, and, as you look a good deal tired, 
perhaps you'll come up to my housejand take some 
reireshment?” 

‘Lhe squire was hit hard by this nonchalence, 
and, (as the newspapers say,) “itis needless to 
-add,” acted upon Sheridan’s suggestion—— 
| « So far,” said poor ‘Tom, ‘ the story tells for 
“me —now you shall hear the sequel 
| After having regaled himself at the squire’s house, 
and having said five hundred more good things 
than he swailowd; having delighted his host, and 
/more than half won the hearts of his wife and 
daughters, the sportsman proceeded on his return 
‘homeward. 

In the course of his walk he passed through a 
farm yard; in front of the farm house was a green, 
in the centre of which was a pond—in the pond 
were ducks innumerable,swimming and diving; on 
its verdant banks a motley group of gallant cocks 
and pert partlets, picking and feeding--the farmer 
was leaning over the hatch of the barn, which 
stood near two cottages on the side of the gree? 

‘Tom hated to go back with an empty bag; and 
having failed in his attempts at higher game, i 
struck him as a good joke to ridicule the exploits 
of the day himsell, in order to prevent any one else 
‘fromgdoing it for him, and he thought that to ed 
ry home a certain number of the domestic inhabi- 
tants of the pond, and its vicinity, would serve 
the purpose admirably. Accordingly UP he 


‘goes to the farmer, and accosts him very civil- 
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My good friend 


‘* says ‘Tom, “ Pll make you 
sur?” says the farmer. 

Why,” replies ‘Lom, have been out all day 
faggin, alter b.rds, and haven’t had a shot--now, 
my barrels are loaded—I should like to take’ 
home something; what shall give you to Jet me 
have ashot with each barrel at those ducks and 
fowls--i standing here, and to have what: ver I: 

What sort of a shot are you?” said the far-. 


mer. 


«And to have all you kill?” said the farmer--| 
eh?” 
« Halt a-guinea,” said the farmer. : 
« }hat’stoo much,” said ‘tom. tell you: 
what Pil do--I’ll give you aseven shilling piece) 
which bappens to be ali the money Il bave in my | 
, 39 
Well,” said the man, ‘‘ hand it over.” 
The payment was made-—'Tow, true to his bar- 
gain, took his post by the barn-door, and let fiy 
with one barrel and then with the other, and such. 
quacking, and splashing, and screaming, and flut-| 
tering, had never beenseen in that place before. 
Away ran ‘Tom, and delighted at his Success, 
picked up first a hen, then a chicken, then fished 
outa dying duck or two, and so on, until he nuni- 
bered eight head of domestic game, with which his: 
bag was nobly distended. | 
“Those were right good shots, said the 
farmer. ‘* Yes;’’ said eight good ducks: 
and fowls are more than you bargained for, oid 
fellow--worth rathe:more I suspect than seven | 
shillings--eh 
“Why, yes, said the man, scratching his head 
--** | think they be, but what do | care for that--, 
they are none of them mine!” 
‘Here,’ said ‘liom, ‘ | was once in my life beaten, 
and made offas fast as] could, for tear the mght! 
owner ol my game might make his appearance-- 
not but that 1 could have given the fellow who 


took me in, seven times as much asI did, for his. 
cunning and coolness.’ 


LITERARY. 


CELTIC POPULATION IN FR ance.—In the west-| 


ern partof France, nerthward of the Loire, that) 
is, inthe anc ent Bretagne, there is a large popu-| 
lation who speak a language which is at bottom 
thesame with that of the Welsh. Whether the. 
people of Wales are a colony from Bretagne, or the | 
people of Bretagne a colony irom Wales, isa point. 
In dispute among antiquaries ; but we have little 
doubt that the French Celts are the more ancient. 
of the two. I'hey are spread over the five depart: | 
ments of Cotes du Nord, Finisterre, Ile et | 
aine, Mor.bihan, and Loire Inferieu:e, and com- 
posea large part of the population of these dis-| 
tricts, the whole of wh ch amounts to 2,460,000, -—- | 
In some papers wh ch we published respecting the. 
Celtic population two years ago, we alluded to the 
want of information as to their habits and condi- 
tion. This, we find, is partially supplied by some 
articles in the ‘* Bulletin des Sciences Geogra- 
Phiques,” now before us, the substence of which 
we shall present to our readers, 
_ the Breton or Celtic language prevails chiefly 
in Finisterre, Moribihan, and Cotes du N ord, and | 
as four principle dialects, some of which differ | 
‘omuch from the others, that an inhabitant of, 
~0on, for instance, is very imperfectly understood 
in Cornouailles, and not at all in Moribihan. Be- 
fore the revolution, it was in some cases difficull 
to find four or five persons ina parish who knew 
Piss but now there is not a cultivator in decent 
‘Tcumstances, in whose family there is not an in- 
‘vidual wno either speaks or understands it. Tbe 
reton language is poor, except in terms appl ¢a- 
and is quite incapable of expres- 
ideas. It has no literature, ex- 
¢ Bue and the Breton, a Journal from which 
uietin has derived its information, states that, 


le to rural labor, 
metaphysical 
he songs; 


Fairish!? said Tom, fairish !” he always acts a simulated part, and only indulges | 


| exaggcrate his resources. Severe in his treatment 


| They are strongly attached to their natal soil—fol- | 


‘there is one very popular song, which has often 


In confirmation ci the proverb, that'*great events 
dejend npon smal! causes,” may be remarked that 
Napoleon’s extraurdinary faculty of sleeping 
when he pleased, gave h m the power of devoting 
a great part oi the night to intellectual exertion, 
at moments when time was of the utmost impor- 
tance. He ord.narily went to bed at ten o’clock, 
and rcse from one or two, worked till five or six, 
bathed, dressed, gave audience to scme persons, 
breaklasted,at ten, and recommenced work about 
noon, he alterwards went to the apartments of his 
wife, or took a walk; but when time was impor- 
tant, he remamed at work till evening. In the 
his natural frankness among persons of his own | course of the day, he would frequently come down 
class. Naturally ;reedy, he is supple and submis- |, to see the Empress, and they would go together 
isive when making arequest. If he is wealthy he |!and visit the child. If Napoleon had a little time 
conceals it, and always feigns himself poorer than || to himself, after having gossipped, embraced his 

he is, unless some stionger interest niduces him to! wile, and played with his child, he would throw 

himself into an arm chair, and even while speak- 
ing wouddrop intoa profound sleep: he only 


‘produced on the soldiers drawn from these dis+ 
‘tricts, effects similar to those attmbuted by the | 
‘Swiss to the Rans des Vaches. ‘Lhe p:asant of. 
Bretagne lives in an isolated cottage, wh.ch is ill | 
built, and badiy lighted, with no other companions 
than his family and his domestic animals. In his 
habits he is incommunicative,and has a bluniness 
‘of manner which is rather the result of coarseness 
‘of character than independence. He is mere in- 
clined to melancholy than gaicty, and rarely man- 
ifests satisfaction. With the inhabitants of towns) 


of h.msell, as well as of his family, he subjects 


himsel! to continual privations, even when cir- |, awaked when son e one came to say he was expec- 
‘cumstances do not require it. As in the case of |ted. He dined every day between seven and 
every ancient people, the husband is the absolute || eight o’clock alone with the Empress; on Sun- 
masterof the house, and the wife can do noth ng |) days there was afamily dinner. This was enti- 
and dsyose of nothing without his orders. ‘Lhe || quette, and inflexibly preserved, excepting some- 
Bretons are of rather short stature, two thirds of times the Duchess of Montbello, (Madame Lan- 


‘the males being under five feet in height, (five | nes, the Empress’ lady of Henour,) or Madame 
feet four inches English measure,) but they are | ba Ducay, (her tire woman,) were admitted. 
generally robust. bear fatigue well, and are faith- 


jul to their engagements, even to the extent of | An Indian being among his white neighbors, as- 
sacrificing their lives or fortunes. ‘fhough gene-| Ked for a little tobaccco to smoke: one of them 
ylly inactive, they are passionately fond of danc- | having some loose in his pocket, gave hima hand- 
ing, both males and females, and will often travel 


| ve" ful--The following day the Indian came back in- 
one or two leagues to enjoy their favorite pastime 


) quiri ayi ad found a quar- 
on a barn fleor, to-the sound of the bintow or bag- ld 
ter dollar among the tobacco. Being told it was 
‘pipe. ‘The dress in the d.fferent districts is as va-) given him, and he might keep it, he answered, 
rious as the language. At the Chapel of Rumin-. pointing hia got a good and bad man 
gol on fete days, an amusing diversity of bizarre | here--the good man say it ain’t mine—-I must re- 
costumes is displayed. At these fetes, which are || 


| |turnit to the owner; the bad man say--why, he 
called pardons, they atterd in great numbers, and 


itto you, and itis your own; the gcoad man 
after taking part in them with miuch seriousness, | say that not right--the tcbacco is yours; not the 


they go in crows to the taverns. where they drink | money; the bad man say, never mind--you got it 
copiously; and cance to the music of the bagpipe. | --go buy some dram; the good man say no, no-— 


| jyou must net do so. 1 don’t know what to do 
jow the routine to which they have been accustom-'/] think I go to sleep, but the goed man and the 
_ed with invincible obstinacy—-and, froma certain | pad man keep talking all night, and trouble me; 
apathy of character, feel little desire for any thing || and now I bring the money back I feel good,” 


beyond the most erdinary means of subsistence,— | S k 
Like most people who are averse to steady labor, As the haughty ey 
they take to begging in great numbers, and watch | °T of the House of Commons, was riding one ‘ays 
the diligences, that they may extort money by their | Henley upon thames, he met 's large 
importunity from travellers. In their treatment of | Country wagon, which he was astonished to fin 
‘infants they are accustomed to swaddle them very | did not turn aside in compliment to his dignity.— 
hard, and, like some savage nations, they compress } As the wagoner approached him, Sey ca —_ 
the head when the child is newly: born. Upon the || "P his geld headed cane and made ab ow at him. 
whole, we conclude, from this description, that the | The fellow falling back just his whip “ length soon 
‘French Celts are a rude, ignorant people, destitute, convinced the courtier of his error; who ae 
of gaicty, but loving strong excitement-- -indiffer- under the well applied lash, exclated, sirrah, 
‘ent to every thing beyond the narraw circle in| Vilhan, Pil youto send to 
which they vegetate, immovable in their customs||the devil, don’t you know who fam. Naw, 
and ideas, faithful to one another, and frank in| who beenst.”” ‘1 am the speaker, rascal! Rotte 
their mutual intercourse, but suspicious of stran-|, then,’ replied the sarcastic loot, ‘‘ why didn’t you 
gers. In several features of their national charac- || speak befcre. 


ter they have certainly a resen:blance to theWelsh, | New ANECDOTE OF Burns.—Being in church 
the Irish, and our Highlanders, but the greater | one Sunday, and having some d.fficully in procuring 
number are such as belong to semi-barbarous life in|) a seat, a young lady who perceived him, kindly made 
every part of the globe.—Scolsman, || way for h.m in her sew. The text was upon the ter- 
= | rors of the Gospel, as denounced against sinners, to 
Naro.eon.--Napoleon never wrote 


hand, and latterly it had become guite illeg.ble ' prove which the preacher referred to several passages 


_ ef Scripture, to all of which the lady seemed very at- 
It was moreover, so excessively blotted, that! Burns, on perciev- 


‘| tentive, but somewhat agitated. 
Mademoisel'e Ducrest, who cnly saw the letters |, ing this, wrote with a pencil on the blank leat of her 
he used to write to Jcsey hine ata distance, tan-|! Bible the following lines: 
cied he wrete upen paper adcorned with vignettes. | «Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 
His secretaries alone could make out what he Nor idle texts purse; 
*Twas only sinners that he meant— 


meant. His signature degenerated so, that it 
Not angels such as you.” 


was at length only possible to distinguish the three 
The wife of a black man had presented her hus- 


first letters. The place of first secretary to Na- 
band with male twin children. Meeting a friend, 


poleon, wasa place of incredible fatigue.—M. de 
Menneval filled this office for ten years: at length, || sambo was asked if they looked like each other. 
«Yes, by Golly,” replied he ‘‘so much that you 


the Emperor handed him over to the Empress 
Marie Luuise, saying that he was the most faith- can’t tell ’en: apart, ‘specially Pomp.” 
* Talking of storms,” said an honest Trishman 


fal and est mable man in the world, but that he 
the cther day to a friend of ours, “ at Wilmington 


had killed him with labor. In fact, there never! 
past a night that he did not call him up, to dictate, 

last summer, we had the heaviest I ever saw in my 

\| life considering the size of the town:” 


someth ng to him, and frequently many times in| 
the n'ght. 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1829. 


ILLUMINISM, 
ITS CONNECTION WITH FREEMASONRY, 

In a preceding page we have placed the first of a) 
series of letters addressed to the Rev. Moses THACH-| 
ER, on the subject of the connection of Illuminism— 
with Freemasonry. We regard the attempt to assim- | 
ilate the two associations, as the most weak and piti- 
ful artifice ever resorted to, to bring contumely and dis- || 
grace upon the Masonic Institution : an artifice alike | 
base and preposterous. There were people, who,(not-! 
withstanding the ridiculous absurdity of the thing) did, 
in 1787, believe, or who pretended to believe, that 
there was a connection or mutual understanding be- 
tween the two associations; and there are many sen- 
sible people now, (such is their enmity to the Masonic 
Institution,) who would readily believe it, were they 
not apprehensive that they should incur, by their pre- 
tended ignorance and stupid credulity, the laughter 
and ridicule of those less informed than themselves. 
But that men, who claim’ for themselves a character 
for intelligence and some research, could be found rea- 
dy to debase themselves, to prostrate at one ‘* fell 
swoop,’’ every principle to which they might hereto- 
fore have laid claim as men of truth and honor, by 
urging with equal zeal and etirontery, a position so 
prejudicial to themselves, and so false in itself, sinks 
our estimate of the depravity of the human heart 
down toucypher. We can oiler no apology for the 
course pursued by these men: it cannot be attributed 
to their ignorance; they know better: every man who 
has read a page on the subject, knows better. We 
must trace the cause which operates in this case then, 
to another source ; to the baser passions of man ; to 
those unrighteous feelings which some men carefully 
nurture in their bosoms, and by which they are induc- 
ed to decry as worthless, every thing they are incom- 
petent to understand and to appreciate. Such we be- 
lieve to be actuated by sentiments not entirely dissim- 
ilar to those which influenced the actions of an ancient 
rebellious personage of some celebrity, who nov. 
**lords it o’er’’ a disembodied race of people, whom 
it would be uncharitable indeed to envy. 

The association of Illuminati was founded in 1775, 
by Dr. Adam Weishaupt, Professor of Canon Law, in 
the University of Ingolstadt, Germany. It was never) 
of much consequence, and its fame is entirely posthu- 
Its ostensible objects were, to introduce more 


mous. 


knowledge of the sciences, and to promote the inter- 
ests of virtue; all of which were very laudable, but 
clashing very materially with the interests and limited 
views of the reigning powers. Its real object howev- 
er, was said to be to inculcate speculitive opinions, 
equally hostile to the principles of sound religion and 
social order. Of tpis truth, the authorities were fully 
satisfied: its suppression therefore, was urgently de- 
manded, and was justifiable upon every principle of 
right and expediency. ‘‘ Its constitution was illegal, 
and the opinions and practices of its members highly 
dangerous to civil and religious government.’’ But! 
its suppression nowise affected the Masonic Institution; 
whereas, had it been even a branch of that society, it. 
would have shook the body to its basis ; nor would its. 
suppression have been so easily effected. Is proof at: 
this late day wanted to disprove its connection with 
Freemasonry, we need only appeal to the written evi- 
dences discovered among the secret papers of its foun-' 
der. ‘* The great strength,’’ says Weishaupt himself, 
** of our order, lies in its concealment. Let it never 


appear in any place its own name; but always cover- 
ed by another name, and another occupation---Vone 


\ little notice of it.’’ 


lic is accustomed to it, expects it,and therefore takes 
In _ his secret instructions to the 
Regent of the association, he says: ‘It is very pro- 
per to make your inferiors believe, without telling 
them the real state of the case, that all other secret 
societies, particularly that of Freemasonry, are se- , 
cretly directed by us.”** Weishaupt was initiated into 
the mysteries of Freemasonry in the year 1777; two 
years after he had established this society. Dr. Rob- 
ison, however, expressly affirms that Illuminism ‘‘ took 
its rise among the Freemasons, but was totally differ- 
ent from Freemasonry ;’’ and, by a deceitful anachron- 
ism, he represents Weishaupt as an active member in 
the German Lodges, before he acquaints his readers 
that he was the founder of the Illuminati, for no other | 


reason than to make them believe that Weishaupt was || 


a Freemason before he planned his new association. 
The case was very different. Karruel himself contro- 
verts the position of Robison, and asserts, ‘that it is 
a fact, demonstrated beyond a doubt, that Weishaupt 


became a Freemason in 1777 only; and that two years || 
before this, when he established I!luminism, he was to- |! 


tally unacquainted with the mysteries of Freemason- 
ry.’ Here is an important fact which strikes at the 
root of all Dr. Robison’s reasoning, against Freema- 


sonry ; and did no other proofs exist, this would be | 
sufficient to neutralize all the eflorts that have been) 


made to combine the two associations from Barruel and 


Robison, down even tothe leaders of the present anti- | 


masonic party. But we have the founders own secret 
instructions to disprove the allegation : he tells us in 


express terms, that he uses Freemasonry as a cloak to| 


cover the iniquities of his own body : he instructs his 


Regent to make his inferiors believe, ‘* without tell-| 


ing them the real state of the case,’’ that all other 
secret societies are directed by them. Barruel main- 
tains that Weishaupt was not a Mason until two years 
after the organization of his new association; and Dr. 
Robison allows that, Jlluminism was totally different 
from Freemasonry. The two institutions, therefore, 
were totally unconnected. The members of the one 
were never admitted into the Lodges of the other 
without being regularly initiated into the mysteries of 
both. Upon these simple facts we would arrest the 
attention of every reader, and those in particular who 
have been swindled out of their senses by the united 
exertions of a priest anda philosopher. The candid 


and liberal enquirer will not ask for further proof} 
that I!Huminism and Freemasonry were distinct asso-|. 


ciations: the bigoted and narrow-minded dare not as- 
sert tothe contrary, and the invidious speculating 
tool, w+ hout principle, or character to lose, who dares 
to advance anything, true or false, so that it promote 
his own ends, is an object too inferior, ard too unwor- 
thy of consideration, to waste words upon. 

Soon after the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, public attention was strongly fixed on the plan 
and objects of the Illuminati, though it had not then 
an existence; but its members were supposed to have 
been active in producing the peculiar temper and di- 
recting the political events of thetimes. At that pe- 
riod, the works of Barruel and Robison appeared, and 
were read with great imterest and avidity : they were 
generally believed, and created a tremendous excite- 
ment among the people. It seems now, however, 


(says the Edinburgh Encyclopawdia,) to be pretty gen- | 


erally acknowledged, that these, and other authors, 
were induced to ascribe to this institution, an extent 
and an influence, which it really never possessed; and 
that, in particular, the secret machinations and wicked 
practices of the Illuminati were excessively magnified 
by the heated imaginations of these men. 


is fitter than the lower degrees of masonry; the pub- 


* Vide Dr. Payson’s proofs of the existence, &c. of 
lluminism. 


It is well known, continues the wriier just quoteg 


that, since the period of the reformation, the various 
| States and principalities of the German empire, werg 
‘not more strictly defined by territoria} limits, than 5 

| different professions of faith. ‘Throughout those prov. 
|inces that had adopted the mew doctrines, a spirit of 
liberal enquiry was excited, which, if unobstructed} 

other causes, promised to prove highly beneficial to 
_seience, and to the interests of humanity; while,at the 
same time, the diffusion of useful knowledge and ep. 
lightened opinions was generally encouraged, in , 
greater or less degree, by the different governments, 
| A sort of rivalry, indeed, took place among the seve. 
| ral principalities, and each, according to its means, ep. 


_deavoured to surpass its neighbors in the number and 


| 
| 


splendor of its literary institutions. In those states, on 
‘the other hand, which adhered to the Romish church, 
an opposite line of policy was pursued by the rulers, 
| Afraid, it would seem, lest the light of science should 
| dispel those ancient prejudices, upon which they con. 
ceived that the security of their civil and religious es. 
-tablishments principally depended, they endeavoured 
to isolate themselves from their more enlightened 
neighbors, to exercise a species of surveillance over 
the intellects of their subjects, by means of edicts ley. 
-elled against the commerce of literature, and to Op 
pose the antidote of ignorance to the contagion of 
knowledge. But it was no easy matter to exclude this 
dreaded pestilence ; to keep the sick from the unin 
fected, in a country whose inhabitants boasted one 
common origin, and spoke oae common language, and 
possessed the means of frequent intercourse with each 
other. Some scattered rays of the surrounding light 
woula easily penetrate the intervening gloom,— enough 
at least to shew those upon whom they fe!l, the dark. 
ness in which they were placed, and to excite in them 
a desire for a more extensive prospect. Jn none of the 
provinces of Germany, was this interdiction of litera- 
ture more strictly and oppressively exercised than in 
Bavaria, under the bigoted administration of the elec- 
tor Charles Theodore; and accordingly, it is precisely 
inthis province that we find the natural result of such 
an obscure and barbarous policy. Men of enlightened 
minds could not fail to look with abhorrence upon reg- 
ulations, which were calculated to check the natural 
progress of knowledge, and would readily endeavor 
to concert the means of evading the existing laws— 
These means, however, could only be concerted in 
secret; and to this single origin, we believe, says the 
author above quoted, the institution, founded by 
Weishaupt, may truly be ascribed, however widely the 
conduct of its members may have afterwards deviated 
| from the original object. With this opinion, Lawrie 
‘coincides. In speaking of the division of the literati, 
,on the continent ; and of their having formed them 
| selves into two great opposing parties, he remarks:— 
|The one may be considered as Ex-Jesuits, or adber- 
‘ents to the catholic superstition, who were promoters 
‘of political and religious despotism, and inculcated the 
doctrines of non-resistance and passive obedience.— 
_ The other party was composed of men, who weré 
\friends to the reformed religion, enemies to supersti- 
| tion and fanaticism, and supporters of the absurd doc- 
|trine of the infinite perfectability of the human mind. 
They were dissatisfied with that slavery which was im- 
posed by the despotism of the continental rulers, and 
the superstition of the church of Rome; and many of 
‘them entertained opinions adverse to the Christian ré 
ligion, and to every existing form of government. Be- 
tween these two parties there was a perpetual strug- 
gl for power. The Ex-Jesuits accused their opponents 
_as heretics and promoters of jacobinism and infidelity’ 
while the others were constantly exposing the intrigue’ 
af priests and the tyranny of despots. To this latter 


class belonged Weishaupt and his associates, who if- 
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stituted the order of the Illuminati for no other pur- 


se, than to oppose those corrupted priests, who 
would have degraded them as Christians, and those. 
tyrannical despots who have enslaved them as citizens. | 
The collision of these parties was certainly produc- 


tive of the greatest advantages. While the Jesuits | 
restrained the inclination of one part of the ops 
nity, to overate the dignity of the human mind, and 


anticipate ideal visions of religious and political per- 
fection, the Illuminati counteracted those gloomy | 


opinions which debase the dignity of our nature,which 


check the energies of the mind, and impose the most 


galling yoke of religious and politicalservitude. Both’ 


these parties were, without doubt, deserving of blame. 
But had either of them prevailed, the triumph of the 
Illuminati would certainly have been most desirable. 
As Christians, we would glory in the downfall of that 
Papal hierarchy which has so long deluded and enslav- 
ed the world. As philanthropists, we would rejoice at 
the overthrow of every throne which is raised upon 
the ruins of civil liberty and domestic happiness. 

After Weishbaupt had organized his institution, he ex- 
erted every nerve to disseminate its principles For 


| 


ij 
this purpose he became a Freemason; and, by means r 


of emissaries, he attempted to circulate his opinions 
among the French and German Lodges. 
tempts, indeed, he was sometimes successful. But it 
should be recollected by those who, on this account, 
calumniate Freemasonry, that the same objection may 
be urged against Christianity, because impostors have 


sometimes gained proselytes, and perverted the waver-_ 
ing minds of the multitude. These doctrines, howev- | 


er, were not merely circulated by Weishaupt in a few 


of the Lodges, and taught at the assemblies of the. 


could adorn them. And, notwithstanding the fabrica- 


tions with which the jesuitical Barruel has calumnia- 
ted the Lodges in Germany, Freemasonry prevails to 


this day, respected by the most virtuous and scientific | 


members of the community, and patronized by the most 
distinguished princes of the empire. That the subver- 
sion of the principles of government and the advance- 
ment of particular religious sentiments, were among 


In these 


Illuminati: they were published to the world in the | 


most fascinating form, by the French Encyclopadists; 
and inculcated in all the eloquence, with which some. 
of the most celebrated philosophers, on the continent, | 


| 


| 


{ 
| 


er the mysteries are not unveiled; they are only pre- 


| These degrees, with those of Jacobinism, and of the. 


gine, which, when matured, was calculated to produce 
some very important results. But that it was in any 
manner connected with Masonry, is an allegation that 
carries its own refutation. Zimmerman, the first who | 
openly attacked the association, and who was probably | 
better acquainted with its principles and organization, | 
than any other of its opponents, admits that it was nei- 
ther a Masonic Fraternity, nor a society of Jesuits; 
but considers it a distinct combination of men, who. 
maintained that the happiness of the people was ‘* in-| 
compatible with every species of religious and civil ese | 
tablishment’’ then in existence. This charge has, | 
however, often been urged against the Masonic Insti- | 


tution by the craven and bigoted, and has gained 
some credence among those without the means of ini-' 
formation necessary to a right understanding of the | 
subject. | 


The order of Illuminati had five degrees: in the low- 


} 
' 


paratory, on which the minds of the noviciates are | 
founded and prepared ; then, by degrees, those who 


,| the year 1830. 


are found worthy are initiated into the higher degrees. | 


Carbonari, have been concocted, by a man of the. 
name of Bernard, info a large volume, and are now. 
offered for sale in this city, as the degrees of Masonry! 
By those who know nothing of either of these associa-| 
tions, and who perhaps know less than nothing of any | 
thing else, they will be bought up and read; but by the. 
intelligent of community, by Masons and others who- 
are not Masons, their imposition will be easily detect-. 
ed; and they will be rejected as base and spurious,—_ 
The avowed primitive object of the original [luminati | 
was commendable. Knapp well remarks: ‘* This (Il-. 
luminati) was a beautiful name given to scholars and 


philanthropists. They formed a republic of letters, 
and had no other ambition than that of illuminating | 


the world by the rays of reason, and the light of \an exclamation point!--We wish them a pleasant: 
knowledge. Free enquiry wos the means they took to journey.— Batavia Press 


come at their ends, and they were the fathers of that | 
general diffusion of information now so conspicuous in | 
Germany. They broke the fetters of the Aristotelian — 


| philosophy, then taught every where in the scientific | 


world, and promulgated the doctrine of thinking for, 


ourselves. Thay re-dug the mines of knowledge, re- 


melted all the ores, and re- cast them into new forms, | 


beilished with beautifull engravings of Antedilu- 
vian scenery. ‘'wo volumes of this work, and one 
of Viscissitudes of Life, Letters and the age,’ may 
appear, ifcalled for, by the public voice, in all 
** Should the name of the author 
become public, these works will be suspended.—- 
But the confidence of the ‘ ‘Translator of the one, 
and * Author’ of the other, in the honor and cau- 
tion of his classical fr.ends, equal if possible to his 
respect and esteem forthem, remains unabated.” 


The Nantucket Inquirer states that a turnip is ex 


‘| hibited in that town, measuring three feet in circum, 


ference, and weighing eleven pounds and three fourths 
closely trimmed ! 


The famous wooden images of Wisdom and Justice 
have been removed from the State House yard, Phila- 
delphia. It is not known whither they have retired: 


|| perhaps some of the Philadelphia lawyers can tell. 


Mr. O. E. Sibley of Canandagua, N. Y. on his 
return irom New York city had his trunk stolen 
from the stage, in passnz from Skeneateles to Au- 
burn, evening Oct, 26. Besides a quantity of clo- 
thing it contained a dozen watches, some very 
valuable, a musical box, gold and silver articles 
and watchmaker’s tools.--Some ofthe things be- 
ing marked, it is hoped the thieves may be dis- 


covered. 


The editor of the Rutland Herald says that all 
the Anti-editors in Vermont ‘‘ could dance a fan- 
dango together on the tail of a comma, and then 
have room enough left for the fiddler!” After they 


have sufficiently amused themselves in this man- 


ner, we presume the good people of that State 
will permit them to ‘‘ dance” a jig to the tune of 
* over the hills and far away.” ‘The anti-masonic 
editors in this quarter, however are tobe disposed 
of ina different and wore summary manner:—they 
will all be compelled to ride down to infamy astride 


fg The fanatics of New-York talk of peti- 
tioning the Legislature of that state to make the 
following amendment to the constitution: 

** All officers shall before entering upon their 
respective ofices, take and subscribe the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation.” 


‘** [do solemnly swear or affirm as the case may 


‘be that I have not since the adoption of this amend- 
the leading objects of a class of the Illuminati, is ad- andif not into oe — ul ones as they had former- i ment become a member of any Masonic or other 
mitted; yet the society maver had-en extensive. infla- ly assumed, certainly into more natural and durable secret society: or assisted in receiving any person 


.... ||Shapes. To these men we are indebted for the spirit asa member of any such society, and that I will 
ence, nor does it a to h “ae P P . . 

ti ‘of philosophical investigation of the present age.’?— | not during my continuance in office.” !!! 
ons beyond the limits of Germany. ‘* Throughout | 
the whole of that large empire, it produced no extra- | 
ordinary permanent effects; anda few years after the | 


‘| In this city, Mr. Eppenetus Southworth to Miss 
suppression of the order in 1787, it was nearly forgot. | worthy purposes. The genuine Mason, duly consider- | y PP 


Susan H. Francis. 
ten in the very country where it had boasted an ephe- 


| ing this, finds a consolation in the midst of reproach | On the 3d inst. by Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. James Knott, 
meral existence. It was chiefly an account of its ie, and apostacy, and while he despises the one, will en-| jr. to Miss Martha Knott. 


that the ashes of this short-lived association were rais- | Antepituvian Antiquities. This work is just ‘| On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
ed up from the charnel house of oblivion, and a degree || from the press of Munroe § Francis, of this city. ie ee Se ae cae 

of posthumous celebrity conferred upon its pepenee. . 


Weh In Salem, Mr. Amos F. Smiih to Miss Martha H, 
ne ea Te have not had an opportunity to examine it | Dwinell—Mr. John Campbell to Miss Mary Yell— 
ings, The French revolution was not effected by the | ppo y ober r. John Campbeil to Mi y Ye 
Illuminati; nor are we prepared to believe that it was 


thoroughly, but have no doubt tha it will be read 
hi ¢ eorge W. Pew ta Miss Mary Ann babbage — Mr. Elie 
Society whatever. It may more properly be attributed to Miss Mary Ann C. Devereaux. 
natural causes: to the natural constitution of things; 
the principle of society; the corruptions of society ; 


In Newton, Mr. Charles Merriam, of Weston, to 
advanced for the publication, and for his personal | of the 
ro general diffusion of letters; the various arts of 
ife; the extension of commerce; and the increase 


expenses, authorizes Messrs. Munroe & Francis to. DIED. 
distribute the entire profits of the sale among the | In this city, Mr. James Horley, aged 34—Mr. Bel- 
and high pitch of luxury. The Illuminati could have ||‘ Dorcas Societies and other Charities,’ which are. a aa bone a a8 K. youngest 
es no part Init : it was suppressed two years before superintended by Ladies, in Boston and its vicini- "ae te day last, Mrs. Mary Young, aged 52. 
ng breaking out of the revolution. ty as amile for the relief of the poor from the 
of but tu 


On Saturday, Mr. Mathew Loring, 79. 
‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age, and Poverty-’,| On Sunday morning last, Leader Ne!son, only son 


« It is intended that the seccond volume shall be |°f Mr. Leader Dam, aged 3 years and 2 months. 


Monday, Mrs. Katharine Mills, aged 92; Hen- 
published on the next ‘ May-day of the Muses.’ It On Monday i 2 


ry Hill, youngest son of Capt. John Downes, of the U 
18 postponed until next spring, that it may be em- |S. Navy, aged 17 months, 


MARRIED. 


Its existence was 
mi elve years duration ; and had it been of that 
¢ us character which Barruel has ascribed to it, it 

ould not have existed that length of time. It was 


Bnquestionably designed as a political and religious en_ | 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


THE WREATH. 
*< Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety.” 
—— 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE SYBIL. 

Mine ear hath heard a sound—a stifled ery 

Of distant sorrow$ up from the abyss of time 
Springs the sad wail of helpless agony— 

The laugh of scorn, the scoff, the ribald rhyme, 
The fearful consequence of lust and crime; 

O sin hath crushed a heart that went astray 
From the right path, and with her serpent slime 

Of pleasure daubed it, hideously gay, 
The surer thus to gorge and batton on her prey! 


Stay, mortal, thy career! and ere the hour 
Of retribution comes, that comes to all, ‘ 
O let Repentance use her saving power 
To free thy soul from miserable thrall— 
Call with a warning voice nor vainly call ; 
Then shall the bonds of vice apart be riven; 
And angels, when they see thy shackles fall, 
Almost - so great will be the joy in heaven— 
Wish they had sinned like thee,to be like thee forgiven. 


Wouldst thou learu wisdom? Seek it not 
In the hermit’s cell or the peasant’s cot; 
For the hermit’s cell, though far it be 
Away from the world’s impurity, , 
Holds but little of earthly good 
Beyond the charm of solitude ; 
As the flower that springs in desert ground 
Looks only bright for the waste around ; 
And the lowly cot of the peasant, though long 
It hath Paradise seemed in the minstrel’s song, 
Hath its ample share of wants and woes 
When clothed in reality’s humble prose. 
Turn away, then, 
From the path that leads 
To the mountain glen 
Or the flow’ry meads ; 
Come when the moon her beauty discloses 
Over thy garden bowers of roses; 
Come not in fear or in company 
With a trembling heart and a fearful eye, 
But, harmed not the more, nor guarded the less, 
~ Come alone in thy gentleness, 
And spread thy little white hand to me— 
Thou shalt be taught by palmistry. 


There is a line upon thine hand— 
Deeply, deeply that line is traced 5 
Ne’er hath the eye of futurity scanned, 
Ne’er hath the finger of Providence placed 

On mortal mould 
A type that told 

Of half the sum of human bliss, 
As, im characters known 
To me alone, 

fs graven in letters of light on this. 


LITERARY. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. | 


| 


Paradise Lost was long neglected. 


jrequest; and ‘Tonsou, in his dedication of a 


'|smaller edition, speaks of it as a work just begin-. 


ning to be made known. ‘* It was (says Hume) 
during a state of poverty, blindness, disgrace, 
danger, and old age, that Milton composed his 
wonderful poem, which not only surpassed all! the 
performances of his contemporaries, but all the 


ing the vigor of his age and the height of his pros- 
perity.”” ‘This circumstance is not the least re- 
markable of all those which attend that great gen- 
ius. ‘The forms of expression in which the sub- 
lime poet was regarded by Whitlock, lord keeper 
for the commonwealth, and Heath, the chronicler 


terity. The former speaks of “‘one Milton a 
blind man.” and says the latter, ‘‘one Milton, 
since stricken with blindness.”” These were men 
of reputation themselves, but says Walpole, ‘con- 
temporaries are tolerable judges of temporary 
merit, but ofien most erroneous in their estimate 
of lasting fame.” 

Milton experienced some difficulty in getting 


imagining that, in the noble simile of the sun in an 
eclipse, he had discovered treason. It was how- 
ever, licensed, and Milton sold h's MS. to Samuel 
Simmons, April 27, 1667, for an immediate pay- 


five pounds more; and the same for the second and 
third editions. 


small quarto, advertise at 3s. plainly bound ; but 
as it met with no very quick sale, the titles were 
varied, in orler to promote its circulation—thus 
the ed tion of 1667, is frequently found with the 
titles of 1663 and 1669! 

In two years the sale of the Poem gave the poet 
aright to his second payment, the receipt for 
which was signed April 26, 1669. 


bnt the author did not live to receive the stipulat- 
ed payment. ‘The third edition was published in 
1678. 
widow, she agreed with Simmons to receive eight 
pounds for it; ths agreement was concluded, and 
the receipt signed December 21, 1630. Simmons 
transferred the right for twenty-five pounds, to a 


,March 24, 1690. 

Dr. Bentley for his edition of Milton, in 1732, 
received one hundred and five pounds; and Dr. 
Newton, for editing the Paradise Lost, received 
six hundred and th'rty pounds, and for Paradise 
Regained, one hundred and five pounds. 

Milton was born on the morning of December 9, 
(1608, at the sign of the Spread Eagle, Bread st. 
Cheapside. He was educated at St. Paul’s 


It is well known, that M Iton never enjoyed in. 
his lifetime the reputation which he deserved. His: 
| 2 Lord Somers, | 
by encouraging a good ediiion of it, about twenty. 
|years after the author’s death, first brou ht into. 


compositions which had flowed from his pen, dur- | 


if 
| gost published, the History of the Masonic Institu. 


of the civil wars, are not a little amusing to pos- | 


his poem of Paradise Lost licensd, the licenser | 
ment of five pounds, with a proviso, that on th r- 
teen hundred copies being sold, he was to receive. 


The first ed tion appeared in 1667. in ten books | 


The second edition was printed in 8vo. 1674, | 
The copy right then devolving to Milton’s | 
bookseller, named Brabazon Aylmer, and Aylmer | 


‘sold half to Jacob Tonson, August 17, 1683, and_ 
the other half at a price considerably advanced, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
| THE AMARANTH: 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 


HE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 39 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the j me 
‘| terests of the Masonic Institution: Its Pages are gia 
| with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of 
|nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, 
|and M.scellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses 
jligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising « 
greater mass and variety of interesting and usefy| 
|ter (to Lodges and members) than can be 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever publish 
_ The terms are rwo poLuaRs a year, in a¢ 


MOORE & § 


=== 


advance 


EVEY, 
HISTORY OF FREEMASONAY, 


| tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing 
a sketch of the introduction and'progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
(a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
| of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
/merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small, 
> Orders, addressed ‘Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
‘meet with prompt attention. 
__ The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh ¢ 


(Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL. 


HE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boat- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

| The salubrious qualities of the waters of this cele 
_ brated Spring—t he beaut'ful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery——a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for tishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
jcold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its co:nfortable 


and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
\those in pursuit of healthor recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
§G- As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
|| his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him withtheir patronage. 
Aug. 8. JABEZ W. BARTON. 


NGRAVING. 
| y ILLIAM F. STRATTON, Engraver in general, 
respectfully informs the public that his room for 
| the above business is No 38,Court-st,a few doors above 
|the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
-/executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
|| Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills et 
Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontisp‘eces and Title Pa- 
‘| ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat 
| terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, soci¢: 
ties,&c. Marking of every description, and Copper 


| 


School and Christ Church, Cambridge--died in| 
Artillery-walk, Bunhill-fields, 1674, aged sixty six; 
and was buried at Cripplegate Church, where a| 
monument was erected to hs memory. By his. 


plate Printing attended to. Every attention given te 
mall favors. Coifin Plates furnished at short notice. 


Thou shalt be happy, for happiness flies 
Even round the fountain of light divine, 


— 


That is fed by the streams of virtue which rise 
With sparkling radiance in hearts like thine; 
And if ever sin 

By chance should win 
A wish or a thought for her guilty store, 

Thy memory cast 

To the times then past, 
Remember the Sybil, and sin no more. 


Intrepidily —-The wise and prudent conquer dif- 
ficulties by daring to attempt them. Sloth and fol- 
ly shiver and shrink at the sight of toil and dan- 
ger, and make the impossibility they fear. 


more able biographers he has been justly account - 
‘ed ‘“‘one of the greatest geniuses England ever 
produced,” and the ‘most wonderfully sublime 
‘of any poet in any language.” 


The long continued proceedings in Chancery re- 
lative to Covent Garden Theatre, in London, have 
given rise to the following whimsical lines: 

The case of Kemble, Willet, and Forbes, 
Much of the chancellors time absorbs; 
I’m sure the costs would make me tremble, 
If were Willet, Forbes, or Kemble; 

They have to pay the iawyers, till it 


Sickens Kemble, Forbes and Willet. 


LETTERS, 

| DDRESSED to Rev. Moses Thacher, on his pud- 
«lic renunciation of Freemasonry. By a Master 
Mason. For sale at this office, and at the Book-storé 
of R. P. & C. Williams. Price 10 cents. 


of all Kinds, 
“EXECUTED WITH NEATNESS AND 
DESPATCH, 


Atthe Office of the Mirror, No. 46, Washington #: 
All favours gratefully acknowledged.£& 
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